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the deeper his gloom, that endless darkness 


From Weem’s Life of Franklin. 
may so quickly cover all. We were yesterday 


BETWEEN Dr. FRANKLIN, (WHEN A 
. _ Box) anb nis FATHER. 
. “Of the three days which Ben had consent- 


DIALOGUE 


ed to stay at home, he spent the chief part 


feeding fond hopes, my son; we were yesterday 
painting bright castles in the air; you were to 
be a great man, and I a happy father. But 
alas! this is the last day, my child, that we may 
ever see each other again. Arid tue sad re- 


his father, in his old candle manufactory. 


| TLD 

te true this happy sire, whose natural affec- | verse of all this may even now be at the door; 

_ tion for Ben as a son, was now exalted into| when I, instead of hearing of my son’s glory in 
highest respect for him as a youth of talents) Philadelphia, may hear-that he is cold in his 
and virtues; and perhaps too, looking up to|grave. And when you, returning—after years 
him as a'young mountain oak, whose towering |of virtuous toils, returning laden with riches 
arms would soon protect the parent tree, insist-|and honors for your happy father to share in, 
-ed that Ben should not stay in that dirty place,}may see nothing of that father but the tomb 
as he called it. But knowing that his father |that covers his dust.” _ : 
could not be spared from his daily labor, Ben| Seeing the moisture in Ben’s eyes, the old 
insisted to be with him in the old shop, and to|gentleman, with a voice rising to exultation, 
assist in his labors, reminding his father how|thus went on, ‘Yes, Ben, this may soon be the 
sweetly the time passes away when at work |case with us, my child; the dark curtain of our 
and conversing with those we love. His father |Separation soon may drop, and your cheeks or 
at length consented: and those three days, now | mine be flooded with sorrows. But thanks he to 
spent with Ben, were the happiest days he had|God that curtain will rise again, and open to 
spent for a long time. His aged bosom was| our view those scenes of happiness, one glance 
“now relieved from his six months’ load of tears| at which is sufficient to start the tear of trans- 
"and anxieties about this beloved child; nor only | port into our eyes. Yes, Ben, religion assures 
80, but this beloved child, shining in a light of | us of all this: religion assures us that this life 
his own virtues, was now with him, and as a|is but the morning of our existence—that there 
volunteer of filial love was mingling in his toils|is a glorious eternity beyond—and that to the 
—eagerly lending his youthful strength to as-j penitent, death is but the passage to that happy 
sist him in packing and boxing his candles and |life where they shall soon meet again to part 
soap; while his sensible conversation heighten- | no more, but to congratulate their mutual felici- 
ed all the time by the charm of that voice and|ties for ever. J : 
those eyes that had ever been so dear to him,| religion, and secure an interest in those bles- 
touched his heart with a sweetness inexpressi- sed hopes that contribute so much to the vir- 
ble, and made the happy hours fly away as on tues and the joys of life.” a 
angel’s wings. ‘Father,’ said Ben with a sigh, ‘I know 

On the afternoon of the third. day, as they that many people here in Boston think I never 
were returning from dinner, walking down the had any religion; or, that if Ihad I have apos- 
garden, at the foot of which the factory stood, tatized from it. 
the old gentleman lifted his eyes to the sun,| ‘ God forbid! But whence, my son, could 


suddenly heaved a deep sigh and put on a mel-|these prejudices have arisen? 
ancholy look. ‘Why, father, I have for some time past dis- 


‘High, father!’ said. Ben, ‘I see no cloud | covered that there is no effect without a cause. 
over the sun that we ‘should fear a change of) These prejudices have been the effect of my 
weather.’ 

‘No, Ben, there is no cloud over the sun, 
but still his beams throw a cloud over my spir- 
its. They put me in mind that I shall walk 
Lere to morrow, but with no son by my side!’ 

The idea was mournful; and more so by the | 
tender look and plaintive tones in which it was 
conveyed.+It wrung the heart of Ben, who in si- , te 
lence glanced his eyes on his father. It was’ salted and ready for the barrel, i beggec yeu to 
that tender glance of sorrowing love which say grace over it all at once; adc ing that it 
quickest reaches the heart and stirs up all its) would do as well and save a Bren dees of ais 
yearnings. The old gentleman felt the mean- ‘ Pshaw, Ben, such a Wests Re that + In-a 
ing of his son’s looks, They scemed to way to child too, cannot be remembered against you 
him, ‘ O my father, must’we part to-morrow ! now. weak. Tis 

arc we part foiagbter: and perhaps| ‘Yes father, I am afraid it 1s. All. are not 
never to meet again.’ 'so loving, and so forgetful of my errors as you. 

After a short pause, with a sigh, he thus re-| It was at the time inserted in the Boston, 2 es 
sumed his speech—*Then, O my son, what a | Letter, and is now recollected to the ger eB 
wretch were man without religion? Yes, Ben,|of my religion. And they have . prance 
without the hopes of immortality, how much against me on another account, While L lived 
better he had never been born? Without | with you, father, you always took me to meet- 
these his noblest capacities were but the great- | Ing with you; aut whea I oe aan: Se ca < 
er curses. ‘The more delightful his friendships | live with ny, Brecher dames 9 tae * ‘ r 
the more dreadful the thonght they may be ex-) going to meeting, prererming to stay at home 
tinguished for.ever; and the gayer his prospects aud read my boos. 


‘story of the pork, don’t you?’ RY, 
‘No child; what is it, tor I have forgotten it?’ 
‘I thought so, father, I thought you had 

been so good as to forget it. But I have not, 

nor ever shall forget.’ 
‘What is it, Ben?’ 
‘Why, father, when our pork, one fall, lay 


Then, Q my son, lay hold of 


youthful errors. _ You remember father, the old | 


‘I amsorry tohear that, Ben; very sorry that 
you should neglect the preachings of Christ.’ 

‘Father, I never neglectedthem. I look on 
the preaching of Christ as the finest system of 

morality in the world; and his parables, such as 
5 The Prodigal Son’— the Good Samaritan’—- 

The Lost Steép,” &e. as models of divine 

goodness, And if I could only hear a preacher 
take these for his texts and paint them in those 
rich colors they are capable of, 1 would never 
stay from meeting. But now, father, when I 
0, instead of those benevolent preachings and 
| parables which Christ. so delighted in, I hardly 
ever hear any thing but lean, chaffy discourses 
about the Trinity, and Baptisms, and Elections, 
and Final Perseverances, and Covenants, and 
a thousand other such things which do not 
strike my fancy as religion at all, because. not 
in the least calculated, as I think to sweeten 
and ennoble men’s natures, and make them 
love and do good to one another.’ 

‘There is too much truth in your remark, 
Ben: and I have often been sorry that our 
preachers lay such stress on these things, and 
do not stick closer tothe preachings of Christ.’ 

“Stick closer to them, father! O no, to do 
them justice, sir, we must not charge them 
with not sticking to the text, for they never take 
‘Christ for their text, but some dark passage 
out of the prophets or apostles, which will bet- 
ter suit their gloomy education, Or if they 
should; by some lucky hit, honor Christ for a 
text, they quickly give him the go-by and lug in 
Calvin or some other angry doctor; and then in 
place of the soft showers of Gospel pity on 
sinners, we have nothing but the dreadful thun- 
derings of eternal hate, with the unavailing 
screams of little children in hell not a span 
long! Now, father, as I do not look on such 
preaching as this to be any ways pleasing to 
the Deity or profitable to man, I choose to stay 
at home and read my books; and this is the 
reason, I suppose, why my brother James and 
the council-men here of Boston think that 1 
have no religion.’ 

‘Your strictures on some of our ministers, 
|my son, are in rather a strong style; but still 
there is too much truth im them to be denied. 
However, asto what your brother James and 
the council think of you, it is of little conse- 
quence, provided you but possess true religion.’ 

‘Aye, True Religion, father, is another 
thing; and I should like to possess it. But as 
to such religion as theirs, I must confess, 
father, [ never had and never wish to have it.’ 

‘But what do you mean by their religion, 
my son?’ : 

‘Why, I mean, father, a religion of gloomy 
forms and potions, that have no tendency to 
make men good and happy, either in themselves 
or to others.’ ots be 

‘Sothen, my son, you make man’s happiness 
the end of religion.’ 

‘ Certainly I do, father.’ 

‘ Our catechisms, Ben, make God’s glory the 
end of religion.’ 

‘That arnocunts to the same thing, father, as 
ithe. framers of the catechisms, I 

placed God’s glory inthe happiness of man.’ 


suppose 
supp se, 
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* Because, father, all wise workmen “place benevolence which enlists them in its sevice; ics, i =g"le eae Ia«ges 
their glory in the perfection of their’ works.— and constantly gives them its own delightful . How full is.Creation.of. wonders! Every part 
Phe gunsmith glories invhis rifle;°when she work to do, For example, father, the wisdom | displays, astonishing wisdom, and the harmony 


pever mises her aim; the clockmaker glories in and power of the Deity can do any thing, but 
hid clock when she tells the’tinfe exactly — his benevolence takes care that they shall do 
They thus glory, because” their works answer nothing but for good.. The power and wisdom 
the ends for which they were made. Now God, of the Deity could haye made changes both in 
who is wiser than all workmen, ‘had, no dotbt, the earth and heavens. widely different, from 


his ends in making man! “Bot certainly’he’ their present state. They could, for instance, 


e not bave made him with the view of get- Nave placed the sun a great way farther off or 
ci cay tag from him, seeing man has Och? a great deal nearer to us. But then in the first 
sng to give. And as God, from his own idfi- case we should have been frozen to icicles, and 
uite riches, has a boundless power to give} in the second scorched to cinders, The power 
and from bia infinite benevolence, must have of the Deityscould have given a tenfold force 
aa equal dejight in giving, I can see no end’so to the winds, but then no tree could have stood 
likely for his making man as to make him hap- on the land and no ship could have sailed on 
py. I think, father, all this looks quite rea- the seas. The power of the Deity could also 
sonable.’ ; _» — have made changes as great in all other parts 
“Why, yes, to be sure, Ben, it does look of nature; it could haye made every fish as 
very reasonable indeed? __|monstrous as a whale, every, bird dreadful as 
“Well then, father, since all wise workmen the condor, every beast as yast as the elephan 
glory in their works when they answer the and every tree as bigasa mountain. But the 
eads for which they designed them, God must it must strike eyery one that these changes 
lory in the happiness of man, that being the | would all have been utterly for the worse, ren- 
end for which he made him.’ | dering these noble pas of nature comparative- 
‘ This seems indeed, Ben, to be perfectly a- ly useless to us, I say the power of the Deity 
greeable to reason.’ could have done all this, and might have so 
‘Ves, sir, not only to reason but to nature done but for his Lenevolence, which would 
too; for even wature, I think, father, in all her not allow such discords, but has, on the centra- 
operations, clearly teaches that God must take ‘ry, established all things on a scale of the ex- 
an exceeding glory in our happiness; for what’ actest harmony with the convenience and hap- 
else could have led him to build for ws such a piness of man. Now, for example, father, the 
noble world us this; adorned with so mel san though placed at an enormous: distance 
beauty; stored with such treasures; peopled froin us, is. placed at the very distance he 
with so many fair creatures; and lighted up as should be for all the important purposes of 


it is with such georgeous luminaries by day |light and heat; so that the earth ard waters; 


and by night?? ~ | neither frozen nor burnt, enjoy the temperature 
‘Tam glad, my son, [ touched on this sub- fittest for life and vegetation. Now the méa- 
ject of religion in the way I did; your mode of dows are covered with. grass; the fields with 
thinking and reasoning on it pleases me great-' corn; the trees with leaves and fruits; present- 
ly. But now taking all this tor granted, what ing a spectacle of universal beauty and plenty, 
is still your idea of the true religion?’ ‘feasting all senses and gladdening all hearts; 
“Why, father, if God thus places his glory in: while man, the favored lord of all, looking 
the happmess of man, does it not {Gilow that around him amidst, the mingled singing of birds 
the most acceptable thing that man can do for and skippimg of beasts and leaping of fishes, is 
God, or in other words, that the true religion struck with wonder at.the beauteous scenery, 
of man consists in his so living as to attain the and gratefully acknowledges that benevolence 
highest possible p#:fection and happiness of his is the darling attribute of the Deity.’ 
natare, that being the chief end and glory in) ‘1 thank God, my son, for giving you wisdom 
the Deity in creating him” to reason in this way. But what is still your 
* Weil, but how is this to be done?’ ‘infevence from all this, as to the true religicn ?? 
‘ Certainly, father, by imitating the Deity.’ ‘ Why, my dear father, my inference is still 


* By imitating him, child! but how are we to in ‘confirmation> of my first answer to your: 


imitate him’? / question relative to the true religion, that it 
* in-his: goodness, father.’ consists in our imitating the Deity in his good- 
* But why de you pitch on his goodness rather ness. Every wise parent, wishing to allure 
than on-dny dther of his attributes?’ On e. 


“Because, father, this seems, evidently, the to sct them the fairest examples of the same; 


‘bis children to any particular virtue, is careful: 


prince of all his other attributes, and greater as knowing that example.is nore powerful than 


than all.’ } 


* Puke care child, that you do not blaspheme. 


How can’ one of God’s attributes be greater | 
than another, when all are infinite?’ 
* Why, father, must not that which moyes be | 


greater than that which is moved” 

* What am I to understand by that, Ben?’ 

“I mean, father, that the power and wisdom 
ef the Deity, though both unspeakably great, | 
would probably stand still and do nothing for| 
men, were they bot moved to it by his good- 
ness. His goodness then, which comes and 
puts his power and wisdom into motion, and 
jhos fills hedvenand earth with happiness, 
must be the greatest of all bis attributes.’ 

* i don tiknow what tosay to that, Ben; cer- 
tainly his power aud wiedorts muss be very 
gieattee.’ ; 


precept. Now, since the Deity, throughout 
ail his works, so invariably employs his great 
power aud wisdom as the ministers of his ben- 
evolence to make his creatures happy, what can 


this be for but an example to us; teaching that 


if we wish to please him—the true end of all! 


religion—we must imitate him in his moral 

goodness, which if we would but all do asstea- 

dily as he does, we should recall the golden 

age, and convert this world into Paradise.’ ” 
(To be. concluded in our next.) 


(> We have received from Br. Cobb, of Waterville 
(Me.) two Discourses—One on Text, 


2 Sam. xv. 4, ‘‘O.that Lwere made Judge in the 
land!’"— The other, Text John v. 28, 29, ‘*Marvelnot 
at this: forthe hour is coming,” &c.—Price 121-2 cents 
each : 
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of all is, if;possible, the greatest wonder. If I 
look aboxe ne, to.thetheavens; most glorious 
wisdam,, most consummate skill. are manifest in 
all [ see; if around ‘me,| power and goodnese 
are displayed; if myself,E contemplate, my sur- 
prise increases) with the’ increase of the evi- 
dence which brings conviction of unerring wis+ 
dom, of unbounded power and equal ness. 
Such wisdom, such power and such gooduese 
forbid) mer to ‘feel concerned for my eternal 
welfare,,and:imperiously demand of me an’ én~ 
tire confidence in the divine protection If 


family, who are sorrowing with fearful 

Neos, of endless pratitdanoeistt from 'Géd, 
could open their eyes to an enlightened view of 
the goodness of our Creator, as” thee mists of 
the morning recede before the increasing beams* 
of the sun, so would their te te fears be~ 
fore the omnipotent light which divine goodnes® 
reflects. HB of: 


FOR THE MAGAZINE, 


REMARKS ON ACTS “XVIL. 28. 
‘In him we live, move, and have our “being.” 


It is the peculiar characteristic of nearly ali 
the various systems of religion which are to be 
found in the world, that they leave Nature, and 
‘th God ‘of Nature, and seek out inferior ob- 


jects of reverence and adoration. But he, who 


will divest himself of creeds long established, — 


and opinions, taken up without just ground, 
and consider the creation, and the innumerable 
orders of animate and inanimate beings, which 
rise, in proper gradation, one ahove another; 
will acquire infinitely sublimer. ideas of their 
grand Author, and praise him more sincerely, 
than by all the creeds and wire-drawn opinions 
of fallible man. pad , 
In the heavens, we perceive the wisdom of 
| God in the planets, stars and comets In the 
rivers also, aud the fathomless ocean, we find 
‘wondrous families of the finay tribe, cleaving 
‘their way through the aqueous element. In 
ithe woods, and groves, and’ hills, and plains, 
we behold innumerable species of feathered 
songsters, pouring their mellow notes in praise 
of the grand Architect. In the blue ether of 
the upper regions we delight to see the pleas- 
ing expanse, which is the abode of unnumber- 
ed beings of the insect tribes, soaring through 
the eriatregions. In the forest and wild woods, 
we find beasts of countiess species, all pursu- 


ing the course of life which their instinet pre+- 


fers. 


The great God, the author of so much 


happiness, 13 certainly a Being, deserving the — 
highest reverence and praise from.us depen-__ 


dent creatures.. We.¢annot behold the infinite 
amount of happiness, which aJl_creatures seem 


to enjoy, without praising, the grand Author of - 


the whole, .in ‘“‘whom. we live, move, aud have 
our being.’ , oD 't 


| When man considers the maguificent 


heaven; the immensity of space; the gtundeur 


_with incessant rotation; whem he considers «the 


‘infinite divisibility of matter, of whieh this ter" 
‘raqueous globe is composed, and the mmingte-» 
ness of some of the animaculae, which live im - 


ithe elenieuts of alr and, water; when he views 


the thousands of my brethren, of the human 


tecture of the universe; the boity, comeaye of » 


of the celestial bodies;, fayving om their axes - 


es 


& 
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the meredian splendor of the sun; the pleasing 


| ON READING THE SCRIPTURES. 


effulgence of the moon; the silent feeble twink- 
ling of the stars; what vast ideas does he pos- 
sess of the power, the wisdom, and the good- 
ness of the Almighty! And what a mean opin- 
ion does he have of the mhabitants of this little 
speck of matter the world, compared with those |. 
numberless planetary worlds and systems which . 
skirt the ample round of the universe! But,| | ‘‘But I must content myself with just men- 
when we reflect that infinite Wisdom displays | tioning these things, that I may proceed to. 
his unambiguous footsteps in the minute, as what I chiefly designed, and judge to be the 
well as in the grand; that he gives lustre to an most useful part of a discourse on this subject, 
nsect’s) wings, that not the leastisignificant of namely, to lay down some rules for the profita- 
bisscteatures is beneath his care; we feel our- | ble reading of the Scriptures. By not observ- 
selves in thevencircling arms: of ‘his goodness 'ing these rules men have lost all the advantages 
and. benevolence. We fall down; in gratitude | of this study; and, besides, from hence have 
béfore. Him, and praise his illimitable goodness, arisen all those inconveniences, which have 
se.plainly manifested in creation. We feel the | been represented as the natural conseqiience of 
genuine fire of devotion, kindling in our breasts, | allowing the use of them to the common people, 
and inciting us to offer the sincerest acknowl-| and-urged as arguments against it. 
ba genie gratitude to this wisest, greatest, |’ i t C 
and best of Beings. We regard Him withthe that! we come'to the search with honest and un- 
strongest emotions of love and gratitude, which | prejudiced minds: ‘In’ order to the finding out 
can swell the bosom ‘of mortality: ‘We call, truth in the’ great points that relate.to moral 


upon ‘‘every thing that: hath breath to praise | practice, an acute understanding is not so ne- 
the Lord.” ; Pst 


0<> The author of the following fine reflections ahd 
advice concerning the reading of the Scriptures, was 
Rey. James Forster, an English Clergyman, who 
was in the prime of his life and usefulness about one 
hundred years ago. It would be well, if many pee- 
ple in this age of light and inquiry, gave heed to the 
sentiments of this man, as here expressed, 


~The first thing that I would recommend is, | 


ty consist in outward formality, in an idle, use- 
less superstition, nay, in a violent, injurious 
zeal, that tramples upon the obligations of jus-. 
tice and. charity. They would never, froma 
few obscure passages rigorously interpreted, 
nay, from the mere sound of words, have:.con- 
ceiyed of the Deity as severe and implacable, 
slow to be appeased, but easy to be affronted; 
or-as an arbitrary sovereign, whose will is his 
only iaw, and who, without any regard to their 
several qualifications, has absolutely determin- 
ed the happiness of a few of his creatures, and 
consigned over all the rest, vastly the greater 
number, to irremediable and endless misery, 
Had men, I say, formed just notions of nat- 
ural religion, and considered all its princi- 
ples’ as of invariable and necessary truth, they . 
could never have imagined Scripture to con- 
tain such sentiments as these, which are evi- 


|dently repugnant to reason, and, especially, to 


what the light of nature teaches concerning the 
unlimited goodness of the great Creator, which 
is so visible in the frame of the universe, and 
the general course of providence. Such inju- 
dicious interpreters of Scripture little consider. 


cessary as a sincere upright heart; and even 


These are the sentiments which aconsidera-| the plainness of the rule itself does not contri- 


tion of God’s works is calculeted to inspire. —| 
This is real theology; this is genuine religion. 
I] ALP shay ; aut eet 
» rule; and, tlierefore, if men apply to the study. 
ofthe Scriptutes with minds prepossessed in fa- 


This teaches us that ‘the Lord is good to a 


and his tender mercies are over all his works. 


On suryeying the compass of natural existence, 
who can hesitate exclaiming, ‘‘O! Lord, how 
manifold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou 
made them all; the earth is full of thy riches.” 
“QO! that men. would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and for his loving kindness to the! °° 
“Jtqs He that hath made ‘rained, 


children of men. oe 


us and not we ourselves; we are the sheep of | 
his pasture, and the work of his hands.”— 


. search the Scripture not to find out the sense of 
’ 


he governs. the vast machine of the universe 
with irresistable sway, and none can stay his! 


Sleeping or waking, the Lord is our Protector 


hand, nor say unto him “what doest thou” ?— 


‘All are but:parts of one stupendous whole, 
*Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 
We read his awfulname embiazon‘d high, 
With golden letters on the illumin’d sky; 

Nor less the. mystic characters we see, 
Grav?d on each plant, inscrib’d on every tree; 
Jn every leaf that trembles on the bree.e, 
We hear the voice of God ainong the trees; 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small, 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and'equalsall:”” 


FOR THE MAGAZINE<, 


THE DIFFERENCE, 


St. Pan? savs, Rom. xii. 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, aeceptable unto God,’ which is your rea- 
sonable service!” Orthodoxy pleads with as 
muvh zealeas did St. Paul, but not that we 
should givé ourselves to God, but to orthodox 
ministers “It'does not'beseech us by the mer- 


cies of God, but by the most tender mercies howe: altered by external revelation. 


orthodox mifistersy*on ‘the’ one’ hand; and by 
the vindiotive wrath of Almighty’ Ged on the 


other? “We afé to look at the gracious eyes of 


the clergy/ swimming” in’ tears of compassion 
for poor simmers; on the 6ne' hand; and on the 
other; at#hoseeyes of the Lord, which dart 
vivid fasbes6f divine Vengeance at the victims 
of wis displeasure!’ Ef the Lord be God follow 
Kingshif Beal be Gud fakew- bim. HM. B. 
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bute more-towards it, than integrity and impar- 


‘ 


Prejudice will pervert’ and darken the plainest 


/ vor of any particular se ine; if they take it for 
‘granted, before they nae examined, that this is 
‘the religion ofthe Bible; all they lave to do is, 
‘im the best manner they can, to accommodate 
| Scripture to it. By their ‘being thus predeter- 
all farther light is precluded; passages 
‘of Scripture are ‘strained, aud ‘tortured, and 
‘darkened by unnaturaleomments; because men 


'that, but to make it'speak their own sense. But, 
‘on the contrary, if their minds are free and. dis- 
eugaged, and they° have no concern but 
for truth, the rule of Scripture is so plain in’ all 
essential points, that they can hardly, with an 
ordinary degree of Judgment, mistake it. In 
ithe natural course of thiugs, sueh an honest, in- 
'genuous temper, divested of all prejudice, all 
/ attachment to favorite opinions, will lead to the 
knowledge of every necessary truth, and secure 
from dangerous and hurtful errors. It is, in- 


proficiency: in divine knowledge, without which, 
the greatest abilities will serve but to confound 
and puzzle aman the more, as they furnish a 
thousand little evasions, and heip him to give 


‘| plausible colors to falsehood, and consequently 


w:ll carry him so much the farther from the end 
proposed. 
Secondiy, in all our searches into Scripture, 


revelation is founded on reason, and natural 
rcligion, and, therefore, that none of the pecul- 
iar doctrines of revealed religion can subvert 
that, or contradict any of its principles. Fhe 
religion of nature is eternal, immetable truth, 
of certain and indispensable authority, aad, 
iiteagequcnsby, cannot be superceded; or, in the 
And if 
men had always thought this, they would never 
have entertained opinions, upon a pretended 
Scripture warrant,sdishonorable to God, and 
destructive of the veryvfirst prineiples of ‘mo- 


|tiality in those who aré to be guided by it.— 


deed, the surest ground work and foundation of 


how much they reproach revelation itself by 
fathering those absurd doctrines upon it, as 
well as abuse their own understandings. For 
the religion of nature cannot but be true; what 
then is the consequence of making any particu 
lar revelation oppose and.undermine it, but that 
that reyelation is necessarily false ? : 
| Thirdly, in interpreting Scripture; always 
regard the general scope and design of it. Let 
‘those who have leisure read whole books: at 
once,or-at least, to the end of proper periods, 
that they may have an entire and connected 
view of the things comtained in them, | For it 
must give us but confused ideas to break off in 
the midst of a narration, or jumbling together 
parts of different facts; so likewise to read only 
select portions out of Epistles, and those, per- 
haps, injudiciously chosen, when there is one 
design pursued in the whole, and. a. continued 
reference throughout. ._ Be careful, likewise, 
to attend to the connexion of the writer, and 
the thread of his reasoning. For, in all writ- 
ings, independent passages may be urged to 
serve all manner of purposes, by which m 
the gravest and most judicious authors ma 
forced to talk ludicrously, :and inconsisteu 
and the best and most useful books, which are 
| written with the strictest regard to virtae, may 
be made to countenance vice and impiety. 
And, indeed, it has happened, that the holy 
Scriptures, of all other books, have been most 
‘grossly perverted and abused this way. . Com- 
‘mon writings have, in the main, and unless in 
‘the heat of controversy, been treated with fair- 
‘ness and candour enough, but the writings of 
‘the Old and New Testament, by picking out of 


1, “I beseech you, let us keep this rule constautly in view, that | them little scraps, and separate portions, which 


cannot be understood but by atteading to their 
Connexion, nor urged as proofs of any thing, in 
‘Opposition to the general view of the revela- 
‘tion, without rendering it perfectly wnintelligi~ 
ble and useless, the sacred writings, I say, by 
being thus inangled and torn to pieces, have 
been represented as teaching the most absurd, 
‘nay, indeed, very impious and immoral doc- 
'trines. The building of doct.diies, therefore, 
Resic single texts may lead us into great ane 
dangerous mistakes. , ils 

‘Yo the directions above, mentioned about ob- 


rality. They would-never, for mstance, have)serving the general design of Scripture, and 

looked on any thing as the revealed truth of|the connexion of particular passages, which ‘ise 

God; which is inconsistent with his unify, the |mecessary in interpreting allwetiags whatever, 
5 Y, cpEek 


fundamental articlé of all religion; never have 


fmayanilied fuith above virtue, or made true pie- 


let nié add, that it is proper for us to make 
lsoie allowances for the difference of langtm 


ges, and the peculiar phrases and idioms used 
by the people, for whom the Scriptures were 
originally and more immediately designed. I 
shall explain this a little by the words forever 
and everlasting, which are fur from having ‘the 
same force, in the sacred writings, as they gen- 
erally have in our own language. For it is 
certain, that they do not always gp ee a strict 
and absolute eternity, but very frequently a 
limited duration, and the sense of them is, in a 

reat measure, to be determined by the sub- 
jects to which they are applied. Thus every 
one allows, that when we read of “everlasting 
mountains;” Heb. iii. 6; the word. means very 
differently from what it does, when God is said 
to be everlasting. 


Again, when it is said of 


Christ, that “he shall reign over the house of 


Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end:” Luke i. 33; we are to understand 
no more by it, than that he shall reign to the 
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towards their reformation from sin to virtue,| What glorious wisdom thro’ creation »preadt 
than a dead body towards restoring itself to} What tokens clear of One all-groat und good! 
life, or a creature towards giving itself being; | Behold the glittering firmament o’erbead! 
and, thereby, render all the exhortations andj Behold the blushing earth, the heaving 
commands of the Gospel to repent, and turn! In every star that glitters in sky, . 
from ouf¥evil ways, impertinent and trifling? In every plant that spreads its foliage gay, 

The fly of this forced and unnatural meth- | tp fowls that sportive thro’ the welkin fly, 
od of interpreting is clearly seen in other in-| In herds that graze and on’the mountains play; 
stances, and universally allowed, for when it is' in man.who taints an pa ®. fate, i 
said, that “the day of the Lord so cometh as ai yy) hails his rapid fleeti 

pm ‘ ? wetie . joyous hails his rapid fleeting hour, 
thief in the night,” 1 Thess.-v. 2, who ever im-| | 

‘ : . n all the tokens of the Good and Great, 
agined, upon the bare force of the metaphor, POI A LE Ey ing nee 
that it will be attended with injustice and vio- , : 
lence?: And the true reason why men think 
justly on the one, and not on'the other is, that 
in the one case they proceeded impartially, 
and, being under no bias, take the natural and 
most obyious sense of Scripture; whereas, in 
the other, their judgment is already determin- 
ed in favor of some party scheme, which they 


a - 


flood | 


pve 4 , 


But oh how stupid is this reasoning raco! 
How few the wonders of creation scan! 
How many all their thoughts misplace, 
And heed not God in his amazing plan! 
Awake 'yé heirs of glory; heirs of bliss! 
Awake amid these bright displays of love! 
Awake to gratitude and thankfulness, 


end of the world; for then, we are expressly in- take all opportunities and all advantages to| And heirs indeed of God and heaven prove. J.B. 
formed by St. Paul, “he shall deliver up the | support. ; ; is ' a 
kingdom to God, even the Father, that God| Fifthly, 1 would advise those who want leis- —— 5: oa 
may be all in all.” 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. In|ure, opportunity, and, perhaps, capacity for ’; 
like manner, when we are told that Sodom|critical enquiries, to read cay the plain FOR THE MAGAZINE: 
and Gomorrah “are set forth for an example, | parts of Serpture; those especially, which de- ae 3 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire;’? Jude!scribe the perfections and providence of God, HYMN OF PRAISE. 
y. 7; nothing more is meant, than a fire that|or contain practical instructions, and Gospel To Him who rules the worlds afar, 
made a full end of therm, and was not extinguish-| motives and encouragements to virtue, and to To Him who marshals ev’ry star, 
ed, till those cities, with their inhabitants, were trouble themselves but little about doubtful To Him who spread and dress’d the skies, 
utterly consumed, In these passages, and in passages, that are only incidental, and have no Let universal praises rise. 5 
some others, which seldom regard things of immediate connexion with the grand design of Ye finny tribes that cleave the deep, 
real importance, we must allow for the change the revelation. For if Christianity be rightly %. 
Pia) ab at. : 2 And sport where fields of coral sleep, 
of languages, and different use of words; and understood in its practical doctrines, and as it Frou’ : F 
F ‘ i ‘ é a rom your vast world of waters raise, 
the common people will, without much difficul-| is a moral rule, which, without doubt, must be 4 
; : ‘ ; 7 0d t : To God, a hymn of grateful praise. 
ty, fall into the true interpretation of all passa-| the chief intention of any revelation; other ob- . 
ges of this kind, if they follow but the natural | scurities, about ancient customs, manners, sects And ye, whos buoyant on the-wing,, 
and easy method of comparing one part of| philosophy, nay, about any points merely specu- Froui spss y/sGegeay from limb to limb, 
Scripture with another, — lative, signify just nothing. For as God would Let al} your vari’d'notes mocord, 
Fourthly, another rule of great importance is, ; never have given a revelation, ifthe errors of To hymn the honors of the Lord. 
to explain dark, figurative passages, parables, the world had not been of a practical nature, Ye beasts who roam the forests wild, 
metaphors, allegories, by such as are plain, and! but consisted only in absurd theories, so differ- With courage fierce, or tempers mild, 
their sense ‘incontestable. Those parts of) ences about such things may always continue, Let all your tribes, in var’ous ways, ”, 
Scripture, which are expressed in the clearest nay, the bulk of the world may know bit To Him one gen’ral chorus raise. 
and most simple. manner, give a complete and | little about them, and yet all the ends aid uses Ye sons of men, whose reason bright 
rational account of the perfections and provi-| of the Christian revelation, as a standing rule, Is one vast fire of heav’nly light, : 
dence of God, and a noble scheme of morality; be completely answered. Those who have time, Awake devotion’s sacred flame, 
and explaining dark passages in a book, which, | and proper abilities, may commendably eniploy ‘And chent.aliud Lelnve beeen, H.B 


it is generally believed, can contain no contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, by such as are 
plain and indisputable, must be allowed to be 
the most natural method of interpreting it. And 
ifthe common people take care to follow this 
method; and make any use of their reason, they 
ennot ‘be misled, by the peculiar style and 
phraso of Scripture, into unworthy conceptions 
of God, or mistake the general nature of true 
religion. “Whereas, ifthey strain figures to 
their atmost height, and put parables and meta- 
phors upon the rack, they may, indeed, extort 
strange seuses from them, and draw the most 
wild an extravagant conclusions. 

In figurative ways of speaking there is one 
grand point intended, which is, generally, ob- 
vious to a fair inquirer. Ifhe goes beyond 
this, and argues strictly and rigorously from 
every circumstance, what may he not deduce 
from Scripture this way? Thus when the con- 
version and sanctification of a sinner is styled 
the Fegeweration, and the new creature, the 
general designiof these expressions is only 


their thoughts about these lesser matters; but 
others, who have neither a genius, nor oppor- 
tunities for speculation, act wisely in not med- 
dling with it, but confining themselves to more 
important and essential points. 

In the last place, as the great end of revela- 
tion must be to promote the practice of virtue, 
we learn from hence a sure rule, by which to 
judge ofthe importance of the several doctrines 
of it. We should lay no stress, upon any, but 
as it tends to promote a holy life, and upon all, 
just in proportion to theirtendency fo this great 
and desireable end. And, upon this foot, what 
will become of most of the controversies, that 
have been so furiously agitated in the Christian 
world, in which the best part of religion is not 
at all concerned? Learn then to employ your 
chief zeal about the “‘weightier matters of the 
law, demg justly, loving merey, and walking 
humbly with God,” Micah. vi. 8, and be» but 
little solicitious about speculative opinions, and 
matters of doubtful disputation.” 
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Married in this City. 


James Flahaven, Esq. to Miss Parnel Howard. 

Iv Charlestown, Mr. Elbridge Brown to. Miss Sarah 
; Ann Smith. : 

In Medford, James Trask Woodbury, Esq. of Bath, 
|N. H. to Miss Augusta Porter. : ; 

In Dedham, Mr. Alvan Fisher, artist of this city, to 

Miss Lydia Ellis. 

In Sterling, Mr. Charles Griffin, publisher of the Na- 

| tional Al gis, to Miss Sally K. Houghton. 


Dicd in this City.- 


| Mrs. Agnes Wilson, aged 88, relict’of Capt. Alexan-. 
| der. W- and daughter of the late Rev. Juhn More-” 
read. 

Miss Mary Wales, aged 37. " 

Mr. Wilby Lynn, aged 56... ig 3) 

Mr. Albert Fowler, aged 31. Mr. Levi Sherman, 
aged 43. Mr, Wm. Boardman, aged 43, 

Mr. Solomon Jackson, of Baltimore, awed 29. © - 

In Salem, Mr. Dauiel Henderson, aged 38.  Mrs.. 
Rhoda White, widow of the late Mr. Hatiield W. aged 


this, that he entered upon a new kind of life, en teem Mts. Prscilia Teague, aged 60. _- 
has thoroughly changed his principles and meth- FOR THE MAG ZINE. In Gloucester, Mra, Lavina Proctor, aged. 425 aie, 

mie ssh hs pre wT “herp . of Mr. Deninark P. Mrs. Dplly Babsoa, widow of the 

ods of active, and IS, INEGEEG, 1 thetemoer of bis 5 tate Capt. Solomon B. aged oe - 
-‘nind, and preva img dispositi us, quite anoth-| SPRING. In North-Bridgewater, Mr. Job Ames, aged TS.) 

er crentufe, from what be was before. But is'on Spring, thou season calin of pure delight! } In Duxbury, Bfaj. Elyah Baker, aged $3, a soldier of 


¢us},? 


not mest unaceconin 
strain this metaphor so pro: 
mankind Mere mn hines. v 


t abie, tiat’any shonjd 


Nhat 


more 


Nature, new-born, her blooming vestment wears, 


, And, sporting in the beams of virgin light, 


taptur'd throng due praise to hoayea bears, 


the revolution. 

Iu Plymouth, Mars. Sally Sainpson, aged 72. 

In Norton, Mrso®xperieace, relict of the late Hen. - 
| Gaorge Leonardyan the 8Mit year of her age. 


